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not resist saying slyly, ' Is it six or seven years since you
told me you had lost all power of constructive legislation ? '
Mr. G. could not help chuckling."

In June (17th) Rosebery devoted the whole of
a long speech at Glasgow to the Irish question.
The man who would deny that the Irish were in
favour of local government would deny anything.
The Conservatives had put an end to exceptional
legislation in Ireland, and after the election the
Liberal Government tried conciliation of parties to
the utmost, and asked for a vote on the simple pro-
position of a legislative body for Ireland. The
supremacy of the Imperial Parliament was to be
maintained. The Conservative policy was simply
twenty years of coercion. As to Ulster, speaking as a
Scotsman, he could not understand why 1,200,000
Protestants should fear to throw in their lot with
Ireland. He did not believe in the bloodthirsty
theologians who came forward with the Shorter
Catechism in one hand and the revolver in the other.
He believed that in a few years the complaint would
be that Ulster, with its Scottish ancestry, would have
more than its fair share of predominance. He con-
cluded : " Are you as weary as we are of that fatal
and dreary policy of giving Ireland everything except
that which she wants, and that which, according to
every principle of Liberalism, we have ever held she
has a right to obtain ? "

His own comment on the speech was : " Spoke
for 1 hour 20 m. Eheu. Enthusiasm enormous, not
for me but the thing."

After the Conservative victory at the election
(October 19th) he spoke once more on Ireland at the
meeting of the Newcastle Liberal Club. On the text
of the unity of the party he examined the remarkable
figures of the late election, drawing from the extra-
ordinary number of abstentions the conclusion that
the country was asking for time to make up its mind,
but had not rejected the policy. Now that they were